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How to save money on books 


Come in early and get your choice 
of 


USED TEXTBOOKS 
for the Second Semester 


Turn your used Books in for Credit 


toward Second Term books 


We Give Best Terms 


Triangle Book Shop 


412 College Ave. Sheldon Court 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
Open Evenings 


CORNELL’S NEW 


WESTERN UNION OFFICE 


ROBERTS HALL 


Office Hours 
DAILY 8 A.M. — 5 P.M. 
SATURDAY 8-1 


All messages filed at this office will 
show “Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.” in date line. 


e 
Did you know that you can now send 
a 15 word birthday greeting (use your 
own words, too!) for only 37 cents, in- 
cluding tax, to any city in the United 
States ? 


PHONE 2553 
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Even Educators Are Not Sure 


ie AN A i OME educators insist that colleges and universities should 

ASR teach how to live; others, that they should teach how to 

" £5) P)) make a living. Some believe in culture for culture’s sake; 

— others say that education should be intensely vocational, 

or practical, to enable man to make money for his own use or for the 
service of others. 


Both extremes may be partly right and partly wrong. A com- 
promise between the two may look toward the vocationalizing of 
liberal colleges, or toward the liberalizing of vocational colleges. 


Cornell Has Both Kinds 


The three State Colleges at Cornell University—Agriculture, 
Veterinary Medicine, and Home Economics—may be accurately 
described as mainly vocational. 


But because these practical colleges are part of a university 
which includes the liberal culture of a College of Arts and Sciences, 
and the broadening influences of ten different schools and colleges, 
they share liberal and cultural advantages and associations. 


Ambitious young persons in high schools are now thinking about 
College training and are making up their minds as to where they will 
go to get it. 


Residents of New York may well think about the three State 
Colleges at Cornell. 


Write for further information to 


O. W. Smitn, Secretary 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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The Hermit Thrush 


I heard a bob-o-link in fields apart, 

In woods the grosbeak of the bleeding heart; 
Then followed others, and it seemed to me, 
Intently listening, that each must be 

Inspired by some other’s loftier tone— 

None sang as if impelled by self alone. 

The bluebird, so demure and soft of note, 

Yet, seemed the robin’s noontide song to quote. 
Even the wren seemed striving to attain 

The volume of the thrasher’s wilder strain; 
Last, from the woodland’s quiet depths, I heard 
A note; was it of angel or of bird?— 

A master’s peerless voice. Ah, not the ground 
Nor any earth-born thing inspired the sound: 
Too rare for my dull ear, and too remote, 


The Hermit caught some Heavenly minstrel’s note. 


Edmund J. Sawyer 


A grade school teacher in Ogdensburg public 
school encouraged Edmund J. Sawyer to express 
himself in pictures. He loved to draw then and 
still does. Through the years he has spent many 
hours practicing—“nine-tenths is practice. Liking 


to do it is one-tenth,” he says. 


Today we find Mr. Sawyer busy in his shop in 
Fernow Hall, in the department of Ornithology. 
When he isn’t drawing, painting, writing poetry 
and magazine articles, or doing illustrations for 
Nature Magazine, he may be found giving instruc- 


tion in drawing to students in ornithology. 


He spent several years with the National Park 
Service as editor of the “Yellowstone Nature 
Notes.” After leaving Ogdensburg he attended 
the Frank Holmes School of Illustrating, and at 
22 illustrated the Publication of the Museum of 
American History Bird Book, edited by W. T. 
Hornaday. 


A visit to Mr. Sawyer’s shop is effort well 
spent since the visitor may see the illustrator’s 
bird paintings. We present here one of the bird 
paintings and poems from his “Poems of Nature 


and Wild Life.” 
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Gold Diggers of Alaska 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Keturi has been 
two years with her husband, Elmer 
Keturi, in the Aiaska goid fields. She 
returncd last fall to her home town, 
Spencer, New York, to stay for a time 
with her sister, Mrs. Sulo Huhta. Her 
son, born December 1, 1936, will re- 
turn with her to the mining country 
this spring. In this article, Mrs. Keturi 
tells about her first trip to Alaska, 
and sketches the life of the placer 
miners of today. 


my husband had always wanted 

to go back, in fact he insists he 
returned home to Spencer only to 
look for a wife. Anyway he found 
one, and at the first opportunity we 
left for the small Alaskan village of 
Flat. That is in the Iditarod country, 
in the interior, four hundred miles 
from any railroad. 

The ship from Seattle took us 
through the Inland Passage, with stops 
at canneries and towns along the way. 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Cordova, 
and finally a hurried rush for seats 
in the train waiting at Seward. It is 
a half day ride to Anchorage, a half 
day spent in holding on to your seat, 
your partner, and, if you have any 
left, your breath. That Alaska rail- 
road is the crookedest, roughest, most 
astonishing piece of engineering I 
ever saw. It runs through long snow 
shed tunnels, and emerges on top of a 
glacier, it crosses gullies and comes 
down mountainsides on stilts. The 
engine turns back to see if the rear 
car is still there, and, locating it, 
goes on underneath it. 

At Anchorage we waited three days 
for fair weather. It finally cleared 
and we flew toward Flat on a very 
cold day; April 15th I think it was. 
It took four hours by plane, over 
showy, uninhabited levels and _ in- 
humerable rivers that writhed and 
twisted like the railroad; over the 
Alaska range between whose terrify- 
ing peaks the ship flew like a gnat 
in the forest. Mountains always make 
me feel insignificant and useless, but 
I thoroughly enjoyed the flat stretches. 
Below us I could see the weary miles 
of trail that former prospectors had 
traveled on foot or skiis; also the tiny 
little roadhouses that marked the 
length of each day’s journey. It all 
looked so cold and cheerless that I 
was glad my skiis were the landing 
sear of an airplane, and not strapped 
to my feet. 

S INCE the airport in Flat was bare 
of snow, we landed in what is left 
of the former boom town of Iditarod, 


A FTER his first stay in Alaska 


By Hildur Keturi 


eight miles out. It is now used only as 
a portage for summer river boats. A 
truck took us into the village, and the 
next morning my husband “showed 
me the town.” 

Flat is small, with possibly a hun- 
dred inhabitants in winter, counting 
Indians and breeds. In summer when 
the mines are operating there are 
many more. Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Finns, Russians, Slavs, Ger- 
mans,—a mixture of accents and na- 
tionalities. There are the old timers, 
the sourdoughs, who look on the 
cheechakos with suspicion. After one 
has spent a winter in Alaska the 
cneechako nickname is lost. I have 
noticed (and learned by experience) 
that a cheechako cannot tell a sour- 
dough anything about anything. Still 
it is all right after the first winter is 
past. 

There is very little that is beautiful 
about the town itself. Most of the 
cabins are small, one, two, or three 
room affairs, but very comfortable. 
Larger houses would be more difficult 





to keep warm; wood is very dear and 
coal is not available. The village is 
huddled on a sloping mountainside, 
with only small brush to break the 
monotony of rock, snow and moss. 
Dirt roads, none longer than eight 
miles, connect some of the outlying 
mines with the town. These roads are 
usable only in summer. 

Land is not owned by anyone ex- 
cept for mining purposes so a cabin 
must be moved, willy-nilly, if the 
ground on which it stands is to be 
mined. For this reason many of them 
are built on skids. They have to be of 
sturdy make to stand rough treat- 
ment, and tight to withstand cold. 
Well caulked and insulated log or 
frame buildings banked with sand or 
gravel insure warmth even at sixty 
below. 

HERE are two stores in Flat, also 

a bank, a town hall, a post office, 
and a restaurant. The stores get 
enough supplies to last all year via the 
river in two months of the summer. 
Vegetables are all canned; milk either 
canned or powdered; of fruit we get 





apples and oranges half the year. Yet 
planes will bring in fresh stuff from 
Anchorage or Fairbanks if one is will- 
ing to pay thirty-four cents per pound 
freight. Bill items from the store are 
always divisible by twenty-five since a 
quarter is the smallest unit of money 
used; even change in the post office is 
given in stamps. Living comes high 
but there is no breadline. That is— 
yet. 

The airplanes make regular trips 
carrying supplies and mail. If there 
is no landing field at a camp, or there 
is only a package or two to leave, 
the pilot flies low and after circling 
a few times to attract attention, drops 
the packages overboard with one hand. 
As soon as an airplane is heard all 
the workers in a camp drop every- 
thing, and rush out to watch where 
the packages fall. If the aim is bad, 
or the snow too deep, it may take 
hours to find or salvage the lost ar- 
ticles. The pilots brag about their 
skill and aim, and one is said to have 
delivered a quarter of beef direct to 
the meat house—through the roof. 

Wages are consistent with the rest. 
Alaska is about the only place left 
where a common man with a job can 
travel all winter on his summer’s 
wages. There is nothing on which he 
can spend his money during the seas- 
on, unless he drinks. Need I say most 
of the single men do? Some of them 
spend their money on beer and whis- 
key, and wine, while the other bills 
pile up. If a man doesn’t pay his 
debts he is “siwashed” or refused 
credit. A siwashed man hustles to 
make good, or gets out. 

HIS is mining country! Gold 

dredges and hydraulic outfits oper- 
ate every day, Sundays included dur- 
ing the summer season. Frozen 
ground, insects, dry summers, high 
cost of freight, breakage of machinery, 
besides the difficulty in getting parts 
are serious drawbacks in this ex- 
citing business. Hydraulic outfits are 
using more modern machinery in the 
way of tractors, bulldozers and drag- 
lines. Many mining camps have elec- 
tric plants for power and light. All 
this stuff is brought in in the summer 
by ship from Seattle, then by river 
boat up the Yukon, Innoko, and Idit- 
arod. The rivers seem to be even more 
crooked than the railroad; it is said 
one can sail ninety miles. and still 
have gone only nine miles. ahead. 

Water for hydraulic mining is fur- 
nished by ditches dug for miles along 
the mountain sides. A small. dam-like 
structure of boards called a penstock 
(Continued on page 22) 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































on a corner in College Town. 

As we approach them we see 
that the center of attention seems to 
be an individual of medium height 
dressed in a plain blue suit. “The 
Big Red will win if—”, “If the quar- 
terback had called for an end run”, 
“Remember when in 1912” are snatch- 
es of conversation that drift to our 
ear. As we look over the shoulder of 
one of the students we recognize O. 
W. Smith, secretary of the college of 
agriculture and home economics, as 
the individual who is leading the dis- 
cussion of the Big Red team. 

Mr. Smith, known familiarly as “O. 
W.” to the many thousands of stu- 
dents with whom he has come in con- 
tact in his twenty-four years with 
the university, is probably as well 
qualified as anyone to discuss Cornell 
athletics. His is a familiar face at any 
athletic contest. He is a “home town 
boy”, and has taken an active interest 
in athletics ever since he has been on 
the hill. 

To be exact he was born and brought 

up on a West Hill general farm, at- 
tending Ithaca High School and later 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell, 
being a member of the Class of 1912. 
We wonder what he got in his farm 
practice test. Looking over the re- 
cords we find that 1908, the year “O. 
W.” entered college, was the first 
year this test was given. 

Does someone come into his office 
and start talking about the hardship 
of farming? If they do, they don’t get 
far, for he believes that being brought 
up on a farm is as good training as 
any boy or girl can have. We wonder 
if the speed he acquired in beating 
the bull to the fence the day he 
caught him in the middle of the pas- 
ture hasn’t stood him in good stead 
many times. 


A GROUP of students are standing 


E was one of a family of six. His 
father was one of the so-called 
“old school” and had very definite 
ideas concerning the conduct of his 
children. Mr. Smith vividly recalls the 
time he upset an old setting hen and 
was punished with that weapon of 
torture with which many of us are ac- 
quainted, the birch rod, in the whack- 
ing good style fashionable at that time. 
Before being forced to give up rid- 
ing and shooting by an attack of in- 
fantile paralysis in 1910, he was a 
proficient horseman and marksman.. 
He does not claim to have equaled or 
even approached the record of the for- 
mer Price of Wales. Being no longer 
able to go out and knock over a wood- 
chuck at 200 yards he is teaching 
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Hello “O. W.” 


By C. H. Freeman °39 


this art to his two sons, Olin, Jr., a 
freshman in the arts college, and Her- 
man, a sophomore in Ithaca Senior 
High. This brings up another interest- 
ing point. His wife died several years 
ago and he has the job of acting as 
both father and mother to his sons. 
Immediately after graduation in 
1913 he went to work in Registrar 
Hoy’s office staying there for five 
years. In 1918 he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the college of 
agriculture, and secretary in 1936, 
succeeding Dean Sibley. 
HAT goes to make up a day at 
his office? And what do the stu- 
dents who come in to see him talk 
about? His answer to this question 
is that the range is as wide as life 
itself. There is no set routine. He 
has an average of 20 callers a day and 
each one has his or her special pro- 
blem. “Mr. Smith, I want to incom- 
plete this course” is one student’s re- 
quest. “I am in a tight spot and need 


a loan. Can you help me?” another 
asks. “I know my average is low but I 
think I can bring it up next term,” is 
the plea of a third. To each one he 
gives equal and sympathetic consid- 
eration. If a student needs help 
he is sure to get it, if possible, if he 
lays his cards on the table. But the 
student who tries to put something 
over on him will be caught short so 
quickly he won’t be able to catch his 
breath. 

But if we think his work is con- 
fined to these routine matters we are 
wrong. His correspondence often 
proves unusual. He received a Christ- 
mas present through the mail this 
year from a student who had left col- 
lege and worked his way around the 
world. This student had kept a diary 
of his experiences and sent this to Mr. 
Smith as a present. 


YOTHER time he received a very 

formal letter from a man in an- 
other state asking for the name of 
the Cornell veterinarian nearest him. 
This was done and a few days later 
he received another formal answer 
thanking him very much saying that 
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the veterinarian was very good and 
that he had completely cured his little 
dog. Many needing personal advice 
come to him, either at the office or at 
his home outside of office hours. For 
exampe, he tells the story of the stu- 
dent who called him out of bed at 
11:30 one night to ask his advice 
concerning immediate marriage. He 
wanted advice right away, so “O. W.” 
got out of bed, talked it over with him 
and gave him and his girl 3 days 
leave of absence to go home and talk 
it over with their parents. The re- 
sult was a postponement of their mar- 
riage for a year, until their junior 
year in college. He believes that mar- 
riage among mature college students 
while in college will work out satis- 
factorily. It might be well for any of 
the student readers contemplating 
wedded bliss to have an interview with 
<< 


He has what might be termed two 
hobbies. One is visiting students who 
are in the infirmary. He nearly al- 
ways does this in the evening for it 
is in the long hours of the night that a 
student most appreciates a cheerful 
word. While representing the college 
he does this as a personal matter. He 
tries to see to it that any reasonable 
request of the student is granted and 
to cheer up the student in any way 
possible. 


HAT might be called his other 

hobby is talking. Not formal 
discussion of office work but just 
talking. Wherever he is seen, on the 
campus or off, he is talking with some 
one and the range of conversation is 
unlimited. It may concern memoirs of 
his undergraduate days as he recol- 
lecis the sophomore-frosh battles and 
mud slingings he has taken part in 
or witnessed. It may concern his boy- 
hood days on the farm when he had 
the reputation of plowing as straight 
a furrow as any man in the county. 
He says that he would be living on a 
farm today if sickness hadn’t over- 
taken him. Or the conversation may be 
about the 150 pound football team. He 
is a booster of this team, believing 
that the little feilow should be given 
a chance. 


This is probably the truest and 
most human impression of “O. W.” to 
leave with the reader. Any student at 
Cornell will remember his willingness 
to converse whether the subject of 
conversation was the basketball team 
or how not to “bust out”. And such 
talks are a great help in making us 
wiser than to bust out—-from college, 
or from life. 
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Woodsman -- Fell That Tree! 


into a log, and the sight of the 

white chips flying has a fascina- 
tion to most farmers that few of them 
can resist. Last Farm and Home Week, 
on the birthday of Lincoln the rail 
splitter, the crowd in the Cornell base- 
ball cage pushed and strained against 
the ropes of the arena in which Wai- 
ter Reynolds of Dutchess County for 
the second time won the unofficial 
state championship by chopping 
through a nine and six tenths inch 
log in twenty eight seconds. 

The ability to skillfully handle an 
axe has partly disappeared from our 
country with the advance of civiliza- 
tion with its machine made products. 
The axe was one of the most impor- 
tant implements of our forefathers a 
few generations ago, and the feats 
that were then performed seem almost 
incredulous to us today. 

As the pioneers advanced into the 
forests to make new homes, they had 
to practically hew their way. The 
growth may not have been dense 
enough to impede them, as it is in the 
semi-tropics, and they had game trails 
to follow. To make any location fit 
to live in, they had to resort to the 
axe with plenty of brawn behind it. 

Food, fuel and shelter were the 
pressing needs that they had to pro- 
vide. Meat was plentiful but cereals 
and vegetables had to be grown. To 
clear the land, men labored early and 
late to fell the trees, cut them up and 
dispose of them. The more land a man 
cleared and planted, the more sure he 
was of success. 

Only a small part of the wood felled 
was used for fuel in those early days, 
but how quickly a good woodsman 
could pile a cord of firewood with no 
tools but his axe. There are plenty 
of records of six and seven cords be- 
ing cut a day by one man. The fire- 
places of those days demanded an 
unending supply. 

The home was also made with these 
logs, cleverly hewed and notched to 
fit together to build the walls. Furni- 
ture was hewed and fitted to meet 
its needs. Shelters for stock and pro- 
duce were erected with the same skill. 
All this was done with the axe, for 
SaWs were scarce. 

On a cold winter’s night the farm 
family still knows how pleasant is 
the warmth given off by the great 
chunks of beech wood, or maple, or 
the heart of an old apple tree. Like- 
wise, on a cold winter’s day the far- 
mer knows how warming it is to chop 


T music of a sharp axe biting 


By A. H. Davis and J. T. Kangas 


wood, as he sheds coat and jacket, and 
unbuttons the top of the old wool 
shirt. I can recall vividly some of my 
own experiences as a provider of the 
family fuel. I still feel virtuous as I 
recall helping my father cut down part 
of a row of wild cherry trees along 
the road. They had been so badly in- 
fested with tent caterpillars the sum- 
mer before, that they had cast barely 
any shade on the cornfield. 


The improvement in the manufac- 
ture advanced along with the neces- 
sary ability to swing an axe. To be 
able to do any amount of wood chop- 
ping, a man must have a keen axe, 
one that will take an edge and hold it; 


an axe of the best steel that is neither 
too soft nor brittle. The good woods- 
man takes pride in his axe and keeps 
a good edge on it. Many are said to be 
able to shave themselves with their 
axes, 


Have you ever seen one of these men 
selecting his axe? How critically he 
looks at the handle to see that it is 
straight and even grained; he looks 
at the steel to judge its temper; he 
selects a shape to suit his stroke and 
carefully hefts it to note its weight. 
It is surprising the difference a quar- 
ter of a pound will make when it is 
swung at the end of an axehandle. 

Watch a good axeman some day as 
he sinks his axe into a log. See how 
true his strokes land. If he is real 
good he can split a hair for you. He 
can cut you a paper thin chip or drive 
his axe into the same groove time 
after time. His cuts will swiftly eat 
into a log until a perfect V is com- 
plete, each side being as smooth as a 


planed board. This was the skill de- 
manded of the successful pioneer and 
now found only in certain regions. 


Somewhat different from all this 
is the use of the broadaxe. The youn- 
ger generation may well wonder at the 
huge timbers of old barns that dis- 
play the marks of the axe. Hewed in 
the woods as they were felled, these 
timbers show results of skill and 
mighty blows. Large chips were evi- 
dently taken off at each blow until the 
timber was more or less roughly shap- 
ed as desired. The needlessly large 
size of these old timbers shows that 
trees were plentiful. 


With the building of our railroads, 
large demands were made for ties. 
Many of our forefathers added to their 
wealth by hewing these ties, with as- 
tounding records of the number a man 
could complete in one day. To at- 
tempt to equal some of those records 
would give most of us a backache we 
would never forget. 


Here at Cornell that old skill at the 
woodpile is revived each year during 
Farm and Home Week in our wood- 
chopping contest. Each of eighteen 
counties select their best men and 
send them here to make the chips fly. 
Each year the interest has increased 
as shown by the crowds watching the 
match, and the skill and speed of the 
contestants improves. 


These men are each given a ten 
inch beech log and are timed as they 
chop it in two. It is interesting to 
watch the technique of the different 
men, but success seems to come to 
those who stand on their log and make 
short, sharp strokes. 


It is interesting to note the kinds 
and weights of axe used in this con- 
test. Each man furnished his own axe 
and they varied from three and one- 
half pounds to five pounds. Most 
preferred a double bitted axe although 
there were single bitted axes used. 
Besides the medals given these men, 
there are prizes of new axes given by 
manufacturers which add zest to the 
competition. The interest shown in- 
dicates that the art of wood-chopping 
will survive. 


While the axe is a handy tool, like 
fire it must be kept under control. 
The keen edge of an ax blade has 
given many a man a close shave and 
carelessness or chance has caused 
many accidents. Once only Lady Luck 
kept me from imbedding a few inches 
of tempered steel in my skull as an 

(Continued on next page) 
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KERMIS DRAMATIC CLUB 


presents 


THREE FARM AND HOME WEEK PLAYS 


Friday, February 19, 8:15 
in 


Willard Straight Theatre 
“THE TRAVELLERS” 


“THE BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS” 


“OUR LEAN YEARS’ 


“Our homes are the only things we have left and we won’t consent to 
have them taken away from us. We won't stand this process forever!” 


These words of thousands of American farmers echo through Fred 
Eastman’s play “Our Lean Years.” 
sales and farm foreclosures. 








overhanging branch caught my ax on 
the upswing but turned it as it came 
down flat to thump my head. I was 
more careful after that. I know a 
young fellow who was trimming a 
fallen tree one winter day. A bent 
branch sprang up as he cut it loose 
from the trunk and hit him in the 
mouth knocking out all of his upper 
front teeth. 


But slight accidents are the best 
of teachers. After a beginner has slic- 
ed a section out of his leather boot- 
top or has chopped a log so that it 
dropped on his toes he is quite likely 
to take a better stance and aim his 
blows more carefully. 


One winter during a Christmas 
vacation I was chopping wood alone 
several miles from home. I carried 
a lunch pail to save time. I cut down 
a big yellow birch one morning along 
with several slippery elms and in- 
numerable small water beech. The 
birch tree was one on a steep slope 
which dipped sharply into a creek. 
As the tree was going down its spread- 
ing top hit the high bank on the op- 
posite side of the stream, and the butt 
of the tree, endowed with sudden life, 
hopped over the stump and came at 
me with a chip on its shoulder. I 
had already backed away several feet, 
and not feeling in the mood for an 
argument, I dropped my axe and kept 


going. But a little spot of ice changed 
the whole course of -my life, I went 
rapidly down hill for a short time. I 
slipped, fell, rolled down the slope, 
and stopped with my feet in the 
water. No harm was done except for 
a littie nick in the ax blade where it 
had hit a stone, and the unpleasant 
prospect of cutting loose _ several 
l'mbs which had bent like taut bows, 
w.th one end solidly attached to the 
trunk, and the other end buried in 
the creek bed. 


I shed a jacket and a pair of gloves, 
and acquired two red, well rounded 
blisters in the process of dismember- 
ing this birch tree. By the time I had 
pied all the limbs that I could carry 
or drag alone, it was lunch time. I 
sat on a pile of leaves covered by my 
jacket, and ate my lunch, leaning 
back against the south side of a pile 
of wood. It was pleasant and quiet 
in the iittle valley. The sunshine 
streaming down was warm and com- 
fortable on my face. In fact it still 
felt comfortable when I woke up with 
a start an hour later. But comfort or 
no comfort, it was far from filling the 
woodbox back of the old kitchen stove, 
so I got up and worked like a real 
woodsman the rest of the afternoon. 
By the time the ancient Model-T came 
rattling up the road to take me home, 
I felt I had done a fair day’s work and 
had learned a good lesson to boot. 


See the bitter struggle of sheriff 


dtd 
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Fifty Cents 





BUILT BETTER 
7) Oe od NH 
: LONGER 


Now, more than ever, you need 
a Silo—for storage; to save 
feed and improve its quality 
and raise the salability of your 
stock. But when you buy a 
Silo, “Build to Endure’— 
with Marietta Concrete. Mari- 
etta Famous, California Red 
Wood, hinged doors; perfected 
concrete stave construction; 
trowelled, smooth surface jn- 
terior and white finished ex- 
terior, and other exclusive 
Marietta features. (Also Oregon 
clear fir wood silos.) 

Send for “‘The inside story of a 
Marietta Silo’’—a free book, 
which tells how more profits can 
be made through greater effici- 
ency in storing, curing and 
handling feed for stock. Your 
name on a post card is all we 


need. 
ihe Marietta 
Concrete Corp. 


Dept. “CC” 
Main Factory & Office 
Marietta, Ohio 
Branch Factory 
Baltimore, Md. 


MARIETTA 


CONCRETE 


SILOS 
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The Pratts Visit Farm - Home Week 


gether besides the governor’s 

lecture?” Mrs. Pratt asked her 
husband. They had just arrived for 
registration in Robert’s Hall. 

“IT want to go see the cows,” her 
husband replied. 

“Oh you can see them home,” his 
wife returned, “But if you'll come 
over to the home economics exhibits 
with me I’ll go through the barns 
with you.” 

So the pair drove to the animal 
husbandry building. First they went 
to the hog and sheep barns. They saw 
the hogs eating contentedly on their 
straw beds. Andrew met one of his 
neighbors and they commented on the 
new outside shelters. 

They went to the hog barn next. 
The guide explained that the hogs 
were being fed different kinds of 
foods for research purposes. “Are 
they guinea pigs’? asked Mrs. Pratt 
of her husband.” 

They followed the tour to the hog 
barns to see the Berkshires and the 
Duroc Jersey hogs. Mrs. Pratt wished 
she hadn’t worn her new shoes. Her 
husband was busy admiring the 
animals. “That Duroc Jersey over 
there,” he called to her, “Doesn’t look 
any better than some we've _ got.” 
Just then the lecturer announced in 
a firm voice. “These are some of the 
best Duroc Jersey’s in the country. 


C een we go to something to- 


eat climbed into the car again 
and followed the string of auto- 
mobiles to the sheep barns. Mrs. 
Prait wanted to stay in the car but 
her husband convinced her that there 
were only two more barns. “This one 
is where they keep the Western and 
native feeder lambs,” explained her 
husband. 

“And what are they.” 

“Native lambs are New York State 
raised. Feeder refers to the fact that 
they are meant to be fattened.” 

“At last the cows,” said Mrs. Pratt. 
“Now you'll be happy.” 

“You know you wanted to see Ollie 
Pride yourself,” Mr. Pratt answered. 
They went into Pride’s large stall. 
There was a large crowd admiring 
her. The lecturer was explaining over 
the voices of those who had just ar- 
rived. “And upstairs we have a calf 
pen. We raise the babies upstairs. 
Step up, ladies} on the ramp. ~ The 
floor is waterproofed and provides a 
nice, dry nursery.” They watched the 
rows ‘of cows being milked. “They 
don’t on any stanchions,” Mrs. 


; 


By J. Bockee and R. Miller 


Pratt observed. “No,” one of the milk- 
ers explained, “We find that these 
slip rings are better.” 

“I don’t think I want to go in the 
beef barns.” said Mrs. Pratt. 

“Alright if you’re afraid of the 
black beasts,” laughed her husband. 

EY returned to the parking space 
next to Domecon again and dash- 
ed up to the Omicron lunchroom to 
get one of the delicious minced ham 
sandwiches. They made their way 
past the mob in the foyer. Girls in 
white uniforms offering red and white 
buttons were everywhere. 

“Will you go to a_ fashion 
with me,” asked Mrs. Pratt. 

“It’s part of the bargain,” he ans- 
wered. 

They got waylaid, however, looking 
at an exhibit of colorful kitchens. 
The guides in attendance were helpful 
and seemed to want to give advice. 
“What side of the house is your 
kitchen on,” they asked, “it makes a 
difference whether it gets sun or not.” 

“We might get some culture and go 
up and look at the exhibit of paintings 


show 





on the third floor.” 


Mr. Pratt liked 
the picture of the woodchoppers. 


OON it was time to go to the gover- 

nor’s lecture. They went early and 
sat in front where they could really 
hear. Part of the fun was watching 
the people come in Bailey Hall. They 
picked out the reporters, the students 
and the old-timers who had come to 
the governor’s lecture since 1915. 

They ended their day by joining 
their next door neighbors, the Farrels, 
at five and going together to the Re- 
creation Hour at Dom-Econ. They 
were rather timid about going, think- 
ing there would be just a lot of young 
people doing modern dances. Mr. 


Pratt hadn’t kept up with the fox trot 
very well. But they peeked in and to 
their astonishment found a circle of 
people of all ages playing singing 
games. Some of the faculty members 
were in the thick of it. “Would you 
believe it?” Mrs. Pratt later told her 
neighbors who hadn’t come. “I saw 
one of the lecturers in the sociology 
department singing A—tisket a tas- 
ket.” 

The Pratts returned to the nice 
tourist house downtown pleasantly 
tired and anticipating another day on 
the hill after a good night’s rest. 


Paper Milk Bottles Still Too Costly 


Professor Leland Spencer of our 
own college has made a detailed study 
of that new product—the paper milk 
bottle. He has found milk dealers 
using them in many cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo are a 
few of these cities. He has samples 
of the bottles used by many of these 
dealers. 


The first paper bottle in common 
use was the Seaicone used in 1929 by 
Sheffield Farms in New York City. 
Another which he has is fashioned 
very much like the glass bottle, and 
can be handled with the same fillers 
and cappers. Recently introduced was 
a rectangular container made by the 
American Can Company, which has 
proved quite attractive. 


Professor Spencer emphasizes the 
fact that paper bottles are at present 
in the experimental stage, and have 
some very definite limitations. As 
yet paper bottles can be profitably 
used only in large scale store trade. 
Paper containers cost 1% to 1% cents 
each, plain glass bottles 4%4 to 5 cents. 
But in the retail trade glass bottles 
should average 20 trips to the bottle. 
This brings the cost down to % cent 
per trip compared to 1% cents for 
the single trip paper bottle. In the 
wholesale trade the cost of the glass 
bottles may be higher than in the re- 
tail trade, due to losses where no de- 
posit is required, or waste of time in 
making deposits or handling return 
bottles. 

Paper containers have several ad- 
vantages, Professor Spencer says. 
They are lighter in weight and easier 
to handle. They resist changes in tem- 
perature better than do glass bottles. 
With sufficient improvement they may 
become important in our milk mar- 
keting setup. 
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Standardize On 


Red and White 
CANNED GOODS 


Honor Brand 
FROZEN FOODS 


FLICKINGER’S 


DIAL 2521 








First National Bank 


at State and Tioga Sts. 


CoMMERCIAL BANKING 

Trust DEPARTMENT 

CoMPOUND INTEREST DEPARTMENT 
TRAVELERS CHECKS AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
SaFre Deposit Boxes 

BULK STORAGE 


Fur STORAGE 


Member: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





TUXEDOS 
FULL DRESS 


Rented or Sold 


The Cornell Shop 


Cleaners and Tailors 
105 Dryden Road 


Dial 2082 — Gene Hayden, Mgr. 





When stocking up for Junior 
Week, remember that the Hill 
Drug Store is close by. Phone 
orders delivered promptly. 


Open until 12 P. M. 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniets, Pharmacist 


328 College Ave. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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CCC Camps Study Conservation 
CCC camps at various points in the 
northeastern part of the country are 
intended to be educational institu- 
tions as well as work camps. The 
camps assigned to the soil conserva- 
tion service, thirty in all are starting 
a course of instruction in soil con- 
servation and lectures have been pre- 
pared which cover the entire field. 
The first course of lectures is be- 
ing given during the winter of 1937 
under the joint direction of the camp 
educational advisers and the camp 
superintendents. These men call up- 
on the soils expert, the forester, the 
agronomist, and the engineer to aid. 
Some of these young men may qual- 
ify for positions with the soil conser- 
vation service, especially in survey- 
ing, laying-out of fields for contour 
strip-cropping, and as labor super- 
visors in the construction of ditches 
and check dams for gully control. 


Missionaries Plan Rural Life Study 


From all corners of the globe, 
thirty-seven missionaries plan to at- 
tend Cornell’s eighth annual school 
for missionaries which opens on Janu- 
ary 26 and closes February 20. 

The tentative list includes 14 from 
China, seven from India, six from Afri- 
ca, three from the Philippine Islands, 
two from Egypt, and one each from 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Korea, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and South Carolina. 

The school is planned for those 
home on furlough, and courses are 
offered in the sociology of rural life, 
rural education, nutrition and health, 
and agriculture, in addition to con- 
ferences, field trips, and individual 
studies of special subjects. 


Prof. Crosby Dies 


Prof. Cyrus R. Crosby ’05 died in 
Rochester Monday, January 11. His 
funeral was in Sage Chapel Thurs- 
day, January 14. He was buried in 
Penn Yan. 

Prof. Crosby went to Rochester to 
attend the annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society. It 
was his 30th annual attendance to that 
society. Prof. Crosby was born in Penn 
Yan January 9, 1879. After graduating 
from Cornell he spent a year at the 
University of Missouri, and_ since 
1906 has been connected with Cornell. 
He was an extension professor of en- 
tomology, and co-author of two man- 
uals on insects. 


Ithaca, New York, February, 1937 





Campus Chats 





A “jumper” according to the local 
Post Office is a person who rides 
around on a delivery truck and does 
the running for the driver, who is 
usually a regular employee. At the 
resumption of school just after the 
Christmas recess, the mailmen found 
it necessary to not only put on an 
extra truck but also to put on some 
“jumpers”. The cause you ask? Well, 
it is just the students’ habit of not 
bringing everything they want with 
them. It is so easy to say, “Mother, 
send those things as soon as possible.” 
Or “Dear Folks—Arrived in Ithaca 
OK. Tired but happy to have had such 
a lovely vacation. I forgot my skates 
and that new scarf that Aunt Mar- 
garet gave me. Please send them as 
soon as convenient, etc.” 

The result of all this is that about 
the first day of school there is the 
start of another holiday rush. Parcel 
post packages come in by the truck- 
load. Mailmen deiiver everything from 
lingerie to that Economics report due 
the Wednesday after classes are re- 
sumed. It lasts four to five days and 
then everything is quiet—that is, un- 
til another vacation. 

At Sodus, New York, is a retired 
rural mail carrier Mr. Tinklepaugh 
who has some statistics on his former 
occupation. During 28 years of service 
he estimates his mileage as 46,000 
miles. His one horse-power equipage 
covered the 28 mile route every other 
day, and fuel cost was 12 quarts of 
grain each day. He figured the depre- 
ciation on his second model as $75, 
over its 13 year period of operation. 
He had one great advantage over pres- 
ent day rural carries, his mail truck 
stopped automatically at each mail 
box. 





Prof. Wiggans Speaks on Soybean 

Prof. R. G. Wiggans of the depart- 
ment of Plant Breeding gave :a talk 
“Soybeans for grain in the North- 
east”, before the Vermont Soybean 
Association in Burlington. The asso- 
ciation is advocating the “Cayuga” 
variety for grain. 

The “Cayuga” soybean was develop- 
ed and selected at Cornell from ninety- 
five lots of seed that W. J. Morse ’07 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture secured when he was in 
Manchuria in 1925. 


**The Hill’’ 








Number 5 


‘Odorless’ Cabbage Has Official Name 


“Cornell Early Savoy” is the official 
name now given to the cabbage herald- 
ed as “odorless” when its develop- 
ment was announced at the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station about two years ago. 

Its originator, Professor C. H. 
Myers, is not too enthusiastic about 
its future popularity. 

He does say, however, that it may 
be valuable in drawing attention of 
the public to the higher quality of 
Savoy cabbages in general and to Cor- 
nell Early Savoy in particular. In 
Europe, the Savoy varieties have long 
been held in high esteem. 

The Cornell plant breeder describes 
the new cabbage as not strictly “odor- 
less,” though much of the cabbage 
odor has been removed by breeding. 
He says it is mild in flavor and in 
odor when it is being cooked, and 
that many persons claim they can not 
detect the odor in the front parlor 
when it is being cooked in the kitchen. 


Name Cornellians For Special Work 


Administrators at the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics are among officers 
chosen by the Land Grant College As- 
sociation of America to carry on 
special work during 1937. 


At the Association’s recent annual 
meeting in Houston, Texas, Dr. Carl 
E. Ladd, dean of the state colleges, 
was named chairman of the subsection 
on experiment station work. Director 
of Extension L. R. Simons was chosen 
secretary of the subsection of exten- 
sion; Flora Rose, director of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, was named 
chairman in home economics; and 
Cornelius Betten was chosen among 
section officers on instruction in agri- 
culture. 


Dr. Ladd is also chairman of the 
Land-Grant College Association com- 
mittee on relationships which is to 
cooperate with a committee appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to formulate policies that will guide 
the land-grant colleges and the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture in 
their future relations. Other members 
are Dean H. W. Mumford of Illinois; 
President C. A. Lory of Colorado; 
President T. O. Walton of Texas; and 
Cecil Creel, director of extension, 
Nevada. A member of the parallel 
committee of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture is M. L. Wilson, under- 
secretary of agriculture. 
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Buy For Less 


' And Spend The Rest 
Round up your friends and meet them at ae Spee € Kes 


The ROUND-UP CLUB CAFETERIA 


LOWEST PRICES ON 
Wholesome Food Popular Prices 
DRUG STORE NEEDS 


Convenience and Comfort 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY BUILDING 


FAHEY 
Farmers’ Week 
Monday, Guesday, Wednesday, Chursday, and Friday P H A R M A C Y 


11:00 to 1:30 rho Fexall 5 


eee eer 154 East State Street 

















GUERNSEYS 


A Business for You 


“The handwriting is on the wall” — the next ten years, just as today, we will see the most for- 
tunate dairyman owning a pure-bred Guernsey herd. 


FOR THE YOUNG MAN who hopes to be successful in his life’s work Guernseys offer a wise and profitable 
solution. As has been demonstrated by Admiral Byrd and others, whether you intend to live in the frozen north or in 
the sultry south, the breed’s hardiness and adaptability will stand the test. 

THIS RUGGEDNESS, combined with pleasing type, high production, and the ability to transmit these qualities to 
the offspring are indispensable, vital traits. 

GUERNSEYS ARE medium-sized friendly animals, producing milk economically largely on roughage. It is char- 
acteristic of them to produce 10,000 pounds of 5% milk annually—milk which has a rich yellow color. 

GUERNSEY MILK is unequaled in quality. Centuries were spent on their native island in bringing about a breed 
producing milk superior in flavor, minerals, milk sugar and vitamin A. This fact is recognized by consumers every- 
where and the markets are constantly buying Guernsey milk in order to satisfy their customers’ needs. 

THE CHOOSING OF GUERNSEYS opens up to you all the advantages of Golden Guernsey, Inc., whereby you 
can market your milk under the Golden Guernsey trade name. This advertising system definitely insures you a per- 
manent premium market because it is based on the value of the milk in the bottle—not the bottle itself or its fancy cap. 
Remember, Golden Guernsey milk is a nationally advertised fresh milk. 

YOUNG MAN, this is your opportunity; the census shows that Guernseys are the only breed increasing in every 
state, which simply means breeders have found that Guernseys are a sound, profitable business. 


Write for information on the establishment of a pure bred Guernsey herd 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


First prize advertisement in national competition, written by Earl Wade of U. of W. 
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Farm and Home Week Events 


Students To Speak For 
Bailey Hall Audience 


Two of the big student attractions 
of the week will be the speaking con- 
tests to be held Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings at 8:00. Monday evening 
will be the tenth annual Rice Debate 
Stage. The prizes of $100 and $25 are 
given by Professor James E. Rice, 
former head of the Poultry Depart- 
ment. The topic this year is Resolved: 
“That the township unit of govern- 
ment is the most efficient unit of 
local government for the services now 
rendered by the townships of New 
York State.” Those in the contest 
this year are: W. J. Barnum ’38, A. 
B. Henley ’37, S. M. Bulkley ’37 and 
Miss Claire McCann ’37. 

Thursday evening Farm and Home 
Week guests will have the opportunity 
to hear the twenty-eighth annual Pub- 
lic Speaking Contest known as the 
Eastman Stage. The prizes of $100 
and $20 are donated through a gift 
of Mr. A. R. Eastman of Waterville, 
New York. The contestants will speak 
in Bailey Hall on any subject related 
to country life. The contestants are 
S. M. Bulkley ’37, C. L. Fagan ’37, C. 
B. Henley ’37, Miss Claire McCann ’37, 
W. H. Walter ’38, and C. H. Freeman 
39. 


Wood Chopping Contest 
Prepares For Big Crowd 
This year bleachers will be provid- 
ed for spectators of the wood-chopping 
contest which will be held in the base- 
ball cage Wednesday, February 17. 
The defending state champion will be 
on hand to defend his title, along with 
fifteen or more county champions. 
The bleachers will give all spectators 
a chance to see real action. 


Comstock Hall Hints at 
Honey Samples For Guests 
The basement of Comstock Hall is 
making plans to entertain a large 
crowd again this year. One of the at- 
tractions will be the greatly expand- 
ed honey exhibits. The feature will be 
the pyramids of honey in glass jars. 
These will set on glass plates which 
will be grouped around a_ central 
light. In another room will be the 
first extractor built in the United 
States and other equipment for the 
commercial producer. Dr. Phillips who 
is in charge whispers the possibili- 
ties of refreshments in the form of 
honey sandwiches. 


Some Highlights of 


noe 


FEBRUARY 15 - 20, 1937 


Farm-Home Week 


Monday 


11:00—Social Security Legislation 


—Catherwood 
:00—Motion Pictures—every day 
:00—Welcome—C. E. Ladd 
Student Livestock Judging 
Contest 


4:00—Whence Comes the Deed to 


Your Farm? — Jared Van- 
Wagenen, Jr. 


8:00—Rice Debate Stage 


Tuesday 


9:00—Changes in Local Govern- 


ment—Catherwood 


11:00—World’s Price Level—F. A. 


Pearson 


2:00—History of New York Agri- 


culture—V. P. Hedrick 


4:00—Getting Along in Life—East- 


man 


8:00—University Orchestra Con- 


cert—Geo. L. Colman, Con- 


ducting 
Wednesday 
11:00—Some Current Problems of 
Agriculture—Warren 
2:00—The New State and Federal 
Social Welfare Laws — 
Daniel C. Adi—State De- 


partment of Social Welfare 
2:30 Wood Chopping Contest— 

County Champions 
8:00—State Festival in Dramatics 


Thursday 


8:30—Judging Contests in Plants 
—for High Scnools 

9:00—Livestock, JPouitry, 
Shop 


Farm 


11:00—rypes of Farming in New 


York State—Warren 


12:00—Farm Debt Adjustment—D. 


V. Rivenburg, Resettlement 
Administration 
The Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program in New York 
State—Roy A. Porter, Chair- 
man of N. Y. S .Committee, 
1:30—Livestock Parade 
Student Show 
:00—Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau 
:00—State Troopers 
:30—Master Farmers Banquet 
4A Medals 
Governor Lehman 
8:00—Eastman Stage 


Friday 


8:30—Judging — Apples, Milk, 
Shop Work—High Schools 


ae bo 


10:00—Judging Livestock — Farm 


and Home Week Visitors 


11:00—The Price Outlook—Warren 


Success in Marriage—Cota 
trell 
2:00—Governor Lehman 
8:00—Kermis Plays 





| 








All About the Twins 
By Miss Helen Monsch 


The Twins: How They Are, and 
How They Got That Way is the sub- 
ject of Miss Helen Monsch’s talk on 
Tuesday of Farm and Home Week. 

Miss Monsch, Professor in the De- 
partment of foods and nutrition will 
show the steps by which the practice 
house twins have reached their pres- 
ent state of well-being. First of all, 
she will describe their family history 
and prenatal care. She will then ex- 
plain how the babies have been cared 
for during the eight months of their 
life in the Family life wing. 

Miss Monsch will point out how the 
twins’ schedules have been modified 
and changed during the past eight 
months and the reasons each twin 
needs an individual schedule. The 
professor will discuss the problem of 
keeping the babies healthy in the win- 
ter, and will emphasize the benefits 
of bathing the babies in “Skyshine” 
when there is no direct sun. 


Professor La Mont To Point Out 
Consideration To Future Farm Buyers 


If you are going to take up farming 
for a life work, Professor La Mont be- 
lieves that the choice of a farm is the 
most important consideration. He 
will discuss factors which should in- 
fluence your choice in his lectures on 
Farm and Home Week. 

His recommendations are based on 
his land classification map in which 
he made a study of the different coun- 
ties in New York State. 

To be considered are the soil of 
the land, the markets surrounding it, 
whether the farming in that area is 
adapted to the profitable enterprises 
in New York State, and the cultural 
advantages to which the farm has ac- 
cess, including churches, schools, and 
people. Nearness to electricity and 
hard-road are also important consid- 
erations. 


Professor La Mont will emphasize 
the value of land classification charts 
in selecting a farm. 


Farm and Home Week Visitors To 
Learn To Make Hay When It Rains 
An air of mystery pervades the 

Agronomy Department. Professor J. 

K. Wilson has a riddle which he isn’t 

going to answer until Farmers Week. 

It is “How to make hay in spite of 

rain?’ Come and hear the answer 

Monday at twelve or Saturday at ten. 
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W elcome 


Incorporated 1868 


Ithaca Savings Bank 


Tioga Street — corner of Seneca 





Farm and Home Week Visitors 


Be sure to stop in at the Co-op, con- 
veniently located just opposite Willard 
Straight Hall. You are sure to find many 
interesting items for the Co-op is the 
official supply store for all the colleges at 
Cornell. 

BOOKS 
All textbooks used in Farm Study 
course and many other valuable refer- 
ence books by Cornell men and women. 
SOUVENIRS 
Pennants, stickers, post cards and 
view books and gift items with the 
Cornell seal. 
BETTER SIGHT LAMPS 
A full line of I.E.S. lamps—table, 
floor, bridge, end table and pin-it-up 
types. Many attractive models for the 
home. 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Film for your camera, candy, smoke 
shop supplies and a branch post office 
for your convenience. 


Open evenings for the entire week 


The Cornell Co-op 





Opposite Willard Straight 





Fletcher’s 


A Cleaning Service for all your 


cleaning needs. We clean all kinds 


of garments and house furnishings. 


W. F. Fletcher Co., Inc. 


103 Dryden Road 
205 N. Aurora St. 





PRINTING 


“printing Gets GhingsDone” 


PHONE 2246 


The Wilcox Press 


317 COLLEGE AVENUE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Home-Ec Doings 


Grasshopper is again painfully 

recalled to us during these 
weeks of final reports and examina- 
tions, when all the Ants who industri- 
ously gathered up their stores of 
knowledge through the term glide 
over the days of reckoning with a 
serenity awful to behold, while the 
poor, pleasure-loving, procrastinating 
Grasshopper must gallantly pay the 
fiddler off and buckle down. The 
Grasshoppers make up a frenzied ma- 
jority, even among our fair sex, des- 
spite a much-debated article which ap- 
peared recently in the daily paper to 
the effect that women students are 
more conscientious than men who, 
professors intimate, “are distracted 
by many interests of varying impor- 
tance.” 


Te old story of the Ant and the 


Meanwhile life has a way of going 
merrily on... Up in the homemaking 
apartments, the twins bask in the 
efficient, affectionate care of a new 
student “mother” every week. The De- 
cember issue of Forecast includes an 
article about the twins written by 
Prof. Helen Monsch, head of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition. And 
in the Januery American is a picture 
of the twins, brightly captioned as 
“youngest co-eds”, busy cutting teeth 
instead of classes. During Farm and 
Home Week, Miss Monsch will give a 
lecture about the twins . . Not to be 
outdone, members of the junior class 
in the Nursery School, two and three 
years of age, give a party for some of 
the “alumni” of the Nursery School .. 


He Ski Club. of which Dorothy 
~ Kutschback ’38, who drew last 
month’s Countryman cover, is general 
chairman this year, continues to wait 
for snow. . . The Home Economics 
Club sponsors weekly teas in the stu- 
dent lounge and a dance in the audi- 
torium, and plans to run a lunch- 
room in Plant Science building during 
Farm and Home Week. Omicron Nu, 
natinonal honorary society in home 
economics, will again have a lunch- 
room on the second floor in Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall during the week. 


The vocational guidance series of 
weekly talks continues to draw crowds 


of students. The vocational series 
Supplement the policy of the college 
to encourage a broad program of study 
during the first two years so that stu- 
dents will have opportunity to “look 
around” and discover what they are 
best fitted for . . . . Three students 
especially interested in child guidance 
are again chosen to study at the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School in Detroit, Michi- 
san next term. They are Theda Back- 
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alenick ’37, Elizabeth Cain and Eliza- 
beth Page. both of the class of ’38. 
Doris Brigden ’37 and Barbara Burr 
’°37, who went to Merrill-Palmer last 
fall, will return to Cornell this 
month. . . Miss Muriel Brasie of the 
department of Textiles and Clothing, 
plans to study at Columbia Univer- 
sity next term, during her Sabbatic 
leave. . 


The widespread epidemic of grippe 
and colds hits the campus on its trail 
and fills the Infirmary to capacity, but 
is under control and rapidly dying 
out. .. We read that college students 
are growing taller and slenderer at 
the rate of an average of one and a 
quarter inches a year in stature, 
without proportionate increase in 
avoirdupois, according to studies 
which have been made at various uni- 
versities. The change is laid to better 
living and improved medical care... 


News Flash — Two home economics 
seniors are elected to Student Council. 
Doris Brigden and Katherine Skehan 
are first representatives on council. 


ORTAR Board, a senior women’s 
national honorary society, makes 
a study, through use of the ques- 
tionnaire and discussions, on campus 
etiquette. In the study we are asked 
our opinions on such matters of dress 
as ski suits and gym suits on the 
campus; socks in the dining room; 
dressing for dinner. We overhear one 
faculty member wish that something 
would be done about the dirty white 
shoes. Advice to prospective fresh- 
men on what clothes to bring to Cor- 
nell is almost unanimously approved. 
Exhibited in the Household Art De- 
partment art gallery, Room 317, are 
oils and watercolors by “The Pros- 
pectors,” a group of five artists located 
in Boulder, Colorado, among them 
Miss Virginia True, an instructor in 
the Household Art department, whose 
oil, “The Woodchopper,” won first 
prize in 1935 in the Mid-Western Ar- 
tists Exhibition ... 


Flash! Engagement rings are blos- 
soming out right and left on our 
classmates ... 


Elizabeth Nichols ’37 of Mum- 
ford was chosen by the Cornell 
Women’s Club of Rochester to 
receive the Club Scholarship of 
$100. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


REPARATIONS for Farm and 
e Home Week, February 15-19, are 
nearing completion. With classes dis- 
missed for the week, students are free 
to give substantial help with the pro- 
gram. 

Each department in the college has 
tried to include in its contributions 
to the program, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, exhibits, and conferences on 
individual problems which will be of 
pertinent interest and greatest value 
to their guests. Daily fashion shows 
include one on Costumes from Foreign 
Countries, collected by Professor Beu- 
lah Blackmore on her recent trip 
around the world; one on new cottons 
for the summer; and a showing of 
clothing made by students in the col- 
lege. 

Among guest speakers will be Bar- 
clay Acheson, Director of the Near 
East Foundation, New York City, who 
will speak Tuesday morning on Fam- 
ily Life in the Near East. The same 
afternoon Martha Smith Fry of the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation will give a lecture-demon- 
stration on Dining in the Danish Man- 
ner. Wednesday afternoon Margaret 
Culkin Banning will speak. Mrs. Ban- 
ning, author of a great number of 
novels and short stories, comes from 
Duluth, Minnesota, is known as its 
most distinguished citizen and is the 
first woman to be elected to Duluth’s 
Hall of Fame. Thursday morning, 
Marie Antoinette Taylor of McCalls 
Magazine will speak on The Art of 
Hospitality. 

F ESPECIAL interest to many 

visitors will be the exhibit “A 
County in the Making” in charge of 
Mrs. Dora Erway and students in 
the department of household art. A 
map of Tompkins County made in 
1850 will be shown, picturing the 
county as it was when it extended to 
Seneca Lake, and with the family 
name of each house recorded. A saus- 
age grinder made of wood, an old 
waffle iron, and pieces of fireplace 
equipment have been collected. Old 
recipes handed down from generation 
to generation will be compiled and 
printed. A family tree traces down to 
the present generation, the descend- 
ants of one Henry Miller who came 
with his family in 1803 or ’04 to the 
town of Genoa, now known as Lan- 
sing. The family history reports “They 
came in a ‘Pungo Sleigh,’ bringing 
with them a heifer calf which they 
fed with hay tea” as they stopped 
from place to place on the three 
weeks’ journey. One Grange group 
will conduct a Grange meeting of 
60 years ago, as recorded in a secre- 
tary book. 
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THREE WAYS 
TO SAVE 
ON FEED COSTS 


Feed prices are now so high that many farmers cannot afford to feed their stock 





a oe : 01 

as well as they know they should. In order to ease this situation, G.L.F. sug. al 

gests on this page three ways for patrons to save on feed costs. C 

te 

CANE MOLASSES : 

: ; é h 

Is relatively cheap. G.L.F. Service Agencies can B 

supply it by the barrel or by the ton. Many feeders are b 

using cane molasses to increase the feeding efficiency of R 

roughage and replace part of the grain ration. It has t 
approximately three-fourths the feeding value of corn 

and may be worth more than corn when fed with d 

roughage because of its palatability and tonic effect. ( 


Cane molasses may be self-fed or hand-fed. Dairy cows 
will handle 2 to 3 pounds daily along with other feeds; 
horses and beef cattle can use larger amounts. 


TWO KINDS OF CORN 






























Users of G.L.F. poultry feeds have a choice between 
domestic and Argentine corn, either as whole corn, 
cracked corn, or in scratch grains. At the eastern sea- 
board Argentine corn costs considerably less than do- 
mestic corn from the midwest, and G.L.F. has worked 
out low freight rates for moving this corn into G.L.F. 
territory. This cost differential is reflected in prices on 
the two types of corn. Some poultrymen prefer domestic 
corn even at higher cost, but many patrons are making 
substantial savings by using the Argentine corn. 


A NEW STARTING & GROWING MASH 





Taking advantage of a new ingredient especially 
rich in Vitamin G (essential for growth), G.L.F. now 
offers a new Special Starting & Growing Mash that 
will greatly reduce chick rearing costs for many patrons 
this spring. The formula for the new mash has been 
carefully developed to make a complete feed for growing 


chicks and at the same time fully utilize the economy 
made possible by the new ingredient. G.L.F. patrons 
may choose between the new chick mash and the regular 
Starting & Growing Mash that has been so successful 
during the past fifteen years. See your local G.L.F. 
Service Agency for formula and price on Special Start- 
ing & Growing Mash. 





COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC., ITHACA, N.Y. 
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21 
gE. G. Smith County club agent in 
Oneida county will take a leave of 
absence to do graduate work in: the 
College of Agriculture the second 
term. 


27 

Harry Beaver writes in to tell us 
that he has moved to Rome where he 
has a job with the Revere Copper and 
Brass Co. Inc. He also would like to 
be visited at his new address 308 River 
Road, Rome, and have you see his 
two young sons. 

Rufus Freitag is loan agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., having offices in Champaign, IIli- 
nois. 

28 

Robert E. “Bob” Zautner is now liv- 
ing in Albany, N. Y. He is employed 
in the Publicity Department of the 
Bell Telephone Company. He was a 
former editor of the Countryman. 

From Nashville, Tennessee we hear 
that Mildred Gordon ’28, who has a 
position there in the Medical Research 
Laboratory, has married Dr. Marvin 
B. Corlette. 

On October 17, 1936, Mildred Tucker 
28, and Harold D. Mabie became man 
and wife. They are residing at 225 
Union Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Helen Brooks married Edwin L. 
Bush in 1935. 101 Plymouth Avenue, 
Buffalo is their address. 

Earl Barker Pattison was in town 
recently. He says that he is now 
working for the Federal Land Bank. 
He was married about two years ago 
to Marjorie Lyon Rose of Hobart, N. Y. 

31 

Lauren B. Andrews married C. 
Althea Aust ’31 at Oswego, December 
31, 1836. Mrs. Andrews is State 4-H 
Club leader at large, and was active 
on the campus while at school. Lauren 
was also active on the campus taking 
part in sports and extra-curricular 
activities. 

George Earl is working in the Ver- 
mont Extension Service as 4-H Club 
agent in Orleans county. His head- 
quarters are in Newport, Vermont. He 
Says he is married only to his work. 

Leon Lasher writes in that a daugh- 
ter, Mary Louise, was born at their 
home September 2. 

Ed Lutz is studying again but this 





time it is at the Harvard Business 
school. For the past two years he has 
been working with the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

32 

Charalanibos Stephenedes' gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1932 and return- 
ed to his native country, Greece, to 
work as an agricultural extension 
agent of the Near East Foundation. 

Printed herewith is part of one of 
his recent letters to Mr. Lincoln Kel- 
sey. He writes from Metallikou, Kil- 
kis. “The year I received the seed you 
sent me I had to go for my military 
service and I was forced to send some 
of them to the Superior School of Ag- 
riculture and some to Demeter Hadijis, 
Cornell ’32, who is in charge of the 
farm at the Salonika Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute, to be tried 
on the school farms. At both places 
under our dry climate, they are doing 
well. Monsouros, a former Graduate 
student, tells me that very soon he is 
going to ask for some seed from the 
Superior School of Agriculture. Deme- 
ter also tells me that he already got 
the best silage so far. He sold many 
thousand of oaks, which all go for 
seed. This coming year I am going to 
try it with a few farmers. The farmers 
are slowly but surely getting into the 
spirit of the work by introducing new 
methods and new plants into the rota- 
tion. 

The baby is well. He is now six 
months old. Paulyminia, his wife, is 
following the book, “Infant Care” pub- 
lished by the United States Labor 
Department. So far we have had no 
trouble. He never cries and seems to 
like our world.” 

Rachel Blastim and George Fine- 
stone ’36 both of Ithaca were married 
December 13 and are living at 214 
North Aurora Street, Ithaca. Here are 
two people who are not superstitious. 

Henry H. Lyman is working with 
the Eastman Kodak Co. in Rochester, 
N. Y. His address is 125 Rosedale St. 

“Pete” McManus was married Mon- 
day, December 28, 1936 to Elizabeth 
Miriam Daley. The marriage took place 
at St. Peter’s Church in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Congratulations “Pete”, we knew 
we would be getting the cigars from 
you some time. 

Richard “Dick” Pringle is now As- 


sistant County Agent of Cattaragus 
County. He was a former Business 
Manager of the Countryman. 

Alice Stamps is teaching at Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

News comes from Mt. Vernon that 
Charlotte Tamka, has been recently 
married to Edwin J. Allan. 

33 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton Adams (nee 
Crescense King) have a son, Morton 
Samuel, born September 28, 1936. 
“Mort” is farm bureau agent in St. 
Lawrence County and resides at 57 
State St., Canton, N. Y. 

Helen Elliot Belding has announced 
her engagement to Henry P. Smith 
III of Tonowanda, a graduate of 
Dartmouth and the Cornell Law 
School in 1936. 

“Chuck” Bodger is associated with 
the Bodger Seeds Ltd. at Lompoc, Cal- 
ifornia. He is justy proud of his red- 
headed son born June 30, 1936. 

Merle Cunningham has taken over 
the county club agent’s work in 
Wayne county. 

Lois Purdy is assistant 4-H club 
egent at large. 

Miss Alice Rice is employed in the 
Reccnstruction and _ Rehabilitation 
office at Canton, New York. 

Janet Robinson of Forest Home and 
Cyrus Contrell Jr., of Kansas City, 
Mo., were married January 2, 1937, 
in Kansas City. 

John Stookey has moved from War- 
saw into Niagara county to accept 
the job of 4-H club agent in that 
county. 

34 

Cyril F. Crowe, assistant farm bur- 
eau manager in Erie county, married 
Natalie E. Dunn, Cornell ’34 who is 
the Home Bureau agent in the same 
county. They were married Christmas 
eve at the home of the bridegroom, 
Williamsville. 

Homer R. DeGraff is educational ad- 
viser in CCC Camp S116, Mannsville, 
WY, 

A daughter, Linda Meredith, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Alan Hill ot 
Webster, New York on December 24. 

Berton Payne has moved from Penn 
Yan to Wiliiamson to take up his dut- 
ies as head of the Agriculture depart- 
ment in that school. 

June Anderson Robertson is now 
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Our Popular “ARBOR” 
Quality! 


Cretonnes | You can depend upon the cooperation 


New Patterns! | of a group of high-grade, intelligent 
craftsman at the Ithaca Engraving Co. 


Makers of printing plates of all kinds, 
in black and white and in color. 


' See how little it will cost you 
to have gay new slip covers 
and draperies this Spring! ; 

, They're so easy to make! Ithaca Engraving Co. 
Select from this new group of 
patterns while the assortment Seneca and Tioga 
is complete! 35 to 36 in. wide | 





J. C. Penney 

















QUALITY and SERVICE 


ARE ESSENTIAL FOR A BUSY PRINTER 


=e 


Cornell's popular busy printers 


The Norton Printing Company 
Where Service Is A Habit 
317 E. State Street opposite Strand Theatre 
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working with the Junior Extension. 


Ruth Broderick, has recently be- 
come assistant Dietitian at the Doc- 
tors Hospital in New York City. 


Ethel Brown was married to Edgar 
G. Fenwick during 1936 and they live 
at 85 Crooke Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Margaret Van Wagnen has a posi- 
tion as assistant in the Nursery School 
at the Massachusetts Reformatory for 
women in Framingham, Massachu- 
setts. 

Frank Rose, Sp. Ag. is working on 
the home farm at Hobart, N. Y. He 
has turned into quite a poultryman 
and has a sizeable flock of his own. 


Stan Young is teaching agriculture 
at Arkport. He is married and chair- 
man of the Allegany Agriculture 
Teacher’s Association. 

35 

Walt Bennett is running a farm of 
his own in Morristown, New Jersey. 
He has built his herd up from nothing 
to about fifty-five head—mostly pure- 
bred Guernseys—in less than two 
years. He sells milk from the farm to 
a dealer for nine cents a quart. He’s 
still single and his own farm boss, too» 

At the Western Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, Pa., Bessie Darnel, 
is a student dietitian. 

Rhea Brown is an assistant instruc- 
tor in a household arts course given 
in Martha Van Rensselar Hall 

Frank Colling married Mary Ring- 
rose of Plattsburg, New York, Decem- 
ber 24, Frank is vocational agricul- 
ture instructor in the Plattsburg Cen- 
tral School and Mrs. Colling is the 
dental hygienist in the same school. 
The couple are now living at 65 W. 
Main Street, Plattsburg, New York. 

Kenneth Coombs has taken the job 
of 4-H agent in Chautauqua county 
with headquarters at Jamestown. 


Loyd Curtis is Assistant County 
Agent in Wayne County. 
Leo J. Dillion is assistant farm 


bureau manager in Onondaga county 
with offices in Syracuse 
A baby boy was born to Eleanor and 


DeWitt Foster December 29. The 
Fosters are living in Larchmont, 
New York. 


Stella Gould is associate 4-H club 
agent in Dutchess County beginning 
April 1. 

Caleb Hobbie is still with the Fed- 
eral Land Bank in Springfield, Mass. 
His duties have taken him into north- 
em New York State during the last 
few months. He reports that he is 
still single. 

Anna Jones is teaching home eco- 
Nomics at Avoca, N Y. having trans- 
ferred from Warners, N. Y. 


Emily Ockenfels ’35 of Lighthouse 
Depot, Staten Island, New York and 
Harly Thomas ’34 of Garden City, 
New York were married January 5, 
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1937. Both of the young people were 
prominent on the hill while they were 
at Cornell. They are living in Center- 
ville, Missouri where Mr. Thomas is 
a ranger in the Forestry Department.. 

Steve M. Smith is teaching agri- 
culture in the Machias High School. 

Margaret Isabel Stewart was mar- 
ried to Carleton Montgomery Cornell 
’°33 on December 20, 1936. Mrs. Cornell 
was active in athletics and dramatics 
while in school. 

Ralph Welker is teaching full-time 
at Belfast this year. He was half 
time at Fillmore and Belfast last 
year. 

Horace Wells has accepted the posi- 
tion of conservation agent in St. Law- 
rence county. 

Stanley L. Young has taught agri- 
culture at the Arkport High School, 
Arkport, New York, since graduation. 
He was married in August, 1935. 

Virginia Yoder has a position in the 
International House in New York 
City. While on the campus she was 
very active, being W. S. G. A. Council 
vice-president her senior year. 

36 
Steve Burritt is attending the Har- 





oe 





vard Business School. He says that 
work there is just about twice as 
tough as the toughest course he ever 
took at Cornell. (No reflection on 
Cornell.) 

Russel Cary is working as assistant 
county agent in St. Lawrence county. 
“Rus” still finds time for an occa- 
sional visit to Rochester. 

Ernie Cole has assumed his duties 
as County Club agent in Yates county. 

Ruth Cornelius has accepted the 
position of associate 4-H Club agent 
in Chemung County, with offices in 
Elmira. 

It’s being whispered about that 
Wayne Crandall who is still teaching 
Agriculture at Almond is going to 
announce his engagement ’ere long. 
We can’t find out who the lucky girl 
is. 

Jane Dexter is employed by the 
Woodward and Lathrop Company, 
Washington, D. C. doing saleswork. 

Charles Dykes, who is instructing in 
hotel accounting and Doris Small- 
ridge ’37 have announced their en- 
gagement. 


Esther Harris employs her time as 


student dietitian in the Philadelphia 
Jewish Hospital. 
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Janet Ruth Hadley of Guiderland 
and Frank Wilson Trevor B. S. ’36 of 
Syracuse were married at the home of 
the bride on January 23. They will 
live in Millbrook where Mr. Trevor 
is science master in the Millbrook 
School for Boys. 

Doris Hendee is doing sales work at 
Sibley, Lindsay and Curr in Rochester 
before her approaching marriage. 

Ray Henry is no longer Ray Henry, 
but Mrs. Ray Athawes. She is living 
at 36 Madison Street, Geneva, New 
York. 

Herb Hopper is row in Allegany 
county as assistant county agent. He 
is doing a swell job of it, by the way. 

Marjorie Kane is teaching home eco- 
nomics at Walden, New York, Mar- 
jorie was prominent in campus ac- 
tivities while at Cornell being presi- 
dent of Risley, president of W. S. G. A., 
a member of Raven and Serpent and 
Mortor Board. 

Ethel MacConnie, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil MacConnis was mar- 
ried to Joseph King on January first 
at Derby, Connecticut. We wish the 
couple lots of happiness. 

Henry Burel Lane and Ruth Hill 
’°36 have announced their engagement. 
Ruth is in charge of the Nursery 
School in the Barnes School, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Helen Lawrence is executing her 
home economics training as governess 
in Pontiac, Michigan. 

Alice Manek is student dietitian at 
the Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Anna Mapes is assistant in the 
Foods Department here at Cornell and 
is also doing graduate work. 

Eleanor Mayhew is assistant dieti- 
t‘on at the Syracuse State School, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Anne Muller is teaching home eco- 
nomics at the TenBroeck Academy, 
Franklinville, New York. 

Dorothy Palmer is student dietitian 
at the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Dorothy Phelps is taking her dieti- 
tian interneship at Cincinnati General 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eleanor Pierce is teacher of home 
economics at the high school at Fill- 
more, New York. 

June Sanford is teaching home eco- 
nomics at the Central School, Mil- 
ford, New York. 


Pearl Schlachter is student dieti- 
tian at the Welfare Island City Hos- 
pital, New York City, New York. 

Katherine Simmons is doing home 
service work at Niagara Electric Ser- 
vice Corporation, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 


Ruth Staley, a former Cornell Coun- 
tryman business staff member, has 
been working for American Telephone 
and Telegraph for six weeks. She is 
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1937 ““Cornellian”’ 


@ Just a short time to order act the regular price of $7.00. $3.00 now 
will assure you of your copy. 


@ The balance to be paid at the library arch in May, when your book will 
be delivered. 


@ The 1937 Cornellian will be a “New Deal” in year books. 


To Agricultural Alumni 


@ It may interest you to know that our advertising section offers an excellent 
medium to advertise your wares, from farm tractors to baby chicks to the 


“Future Farmers of America.” Write for our rates. 


THE CORNELL ANNUALS, INC., 209 EAST STATE STREET 


IrHaca, New YorK 
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now starting work as a dietitian at 
City Hospital in New York. 

Dorothy Tickinor is teaching home 
making and drawing at the Central 
School, Adam Center, New York. 

Maurice A. Tomlinson is manager 
of the G. L. F. store at Spencer, N. Y. 

Irene Van Deventer is starting a 
new home economics department at 
Deposit, this February. She has her 
department in a special house built 
for the purpose. It is one of few such 
departments in the state. 

Eleanor Vann is taking graduate 
work at Merril-Palmer school in De- 
troit. 

Evelyn Walker is a trainee in the 
cafeteria and Coffee Shop, Hotel Lin- 
coln, New York. 

Margaret Wilason is teaching home- 
making at the high school at Minda, 
New York. 

Arthur Williams has started on his 
new job as assistant farm bureau 
agent in Dutchess County. 

On November 28th, 1936, Orna Kley, 
and Russel Pettibone were married. 
They have just moved to 54 Boardman 
Street, Rochester, New York. Russell 
Pettibone received his BA degree from 
Cornell in 1933, and in 1935 completed 
the Cornell Law course. 














409 COLLEGE AVE. 
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Helen Meagher is carrying on a 
successful teaching career at Hem- 
lock, New York. Her job is to teach 
Home Economics and Biology, and act 
as coach of the girls’ basketball team. 

Beatrice Nehrbas, has a _ position 
as Secretary of World Peace Ways, 
New York City. 





Jack Spaven ’36, the former Editor 
of the Cornell Countryman, won the 
first mention in the American Guern- 
sey Advertising Contest. 

Wendell E. “Wendy” Wicks ’36 is 
back on the home farm at Oxbow, 
WN. F.. 

Barbara Wilson ’36 has been “home 
lighting advisor” for the Northern 
New York Utilities in Watertown since 
mid-August. 

Branson Wright ’36 is working with 
his father at Aquebogue, L. I. 

Dorothy Yaple is carrying on as 
dietitian-interne at the Mass. State 


Collars and Cuffs— 


laundered to a nicety— 





speak a language of their 
own. Always ahead in 
the latest and most mod- 
ern methods of launder- 


ing. 


Student Laundry Ageury, 


C. F. Fagan ’37, Pres. 
W. H. Miller ’38—Vice-Pres. 
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Reformitory for Women at Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Helen Yossie ’36 teaches home eco- 
nomics in Truxton. 

"37 

Robert J. Comings, Winter Course 
36-37 has been chosen the champion 
4-H holstein club member for 1936. 

Howard Conklin is starting work 
February 1 with the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department, helping with the 
survey of cost accounts of New York 
State farms. 

Byron Culver is graduating in Feb- 
ruary so he can accept the position of 
conservation agent in Jefferson 
county. 

Mrs. Katherine Doyle has accepted 
the position of assistant home bureau 
agent in Broome county. 

Robert Foster is taking a job in 
Niagara county as conservation agent 
starting February 1. 

Barbara Keeney is becoming assis- 
tant 4-H club agent-at-large immedi- 
tely upon graduating in February. 

Edna Strobeck of West Walworth, 
N. Y. and William C. Van Dyke Jr. 
*35 E.E. of Germantown, Pa. were mar- 
ried September 12, 1936 at the home 
of the bride. They are living at 331 
West High St., Germantown, Pa. 
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Gold Diggers of Alaska 
(Continued from page 5) 
regulates the flow of water and lets it 
into a large pipe, that graduates down 
into a nozzle. This is placed on a 
swivel and is operated by the “nozzle 
man.” The powerful pressure of water 
forces dirt into long boxes; the heavy 
gold nuggets and dust are not carried 
out along the boxes as are the rocks 
and mud, but drop through sieves 
into the bottom. Draglines are used 
to strip the ground until pay dirt is 
reached or to lift the dirt into the 
boxes. Bulldozers are also used for 
stripping, freighting, and clearing 

away talings. 

Every two weeks or less the mines 
have “close up” day. Then the gold is 
taken out, cleaned, weighed, put in 
pokes and sent to the bank in Flat. 
Clean up day is exciting business be- 
cause one never knows for certain 
the amount of the cleanup; it might 
be one thousand or it might be twenty. 
It doesn’t take long to go broke in 
this expensive gamble. Yet I’ve heard 
(liar’s alibi) the more one is in the 
hole the easier it is to get credit. 

HAT do we do in winter? Most 
W of the camp crews leave for the 
outside world, but a few remain. The 
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winter is the summer’s antidote. Last 
winter my husband and I did as little 
as we possibly could. It was fun after 
the steady working season. There 
were dances in the hall, afternoon cof- 
fee parties, cards, and dinners. Out- 
door sports are skiing and skating. 
For real luxury and fun in skiing, we 
hitch on to a dog and let him tow us. 
We did manage to take a grubstake 
and go eight miles out of town to a 
camp; we were there two months cut- 
ing wood and hunting ptarmigan. I 
learned to ski after doing my best to 
dent the landscape. We became ac- 
quainted with an old sourdough who 
lived alone in an eight by four shack, 
so low I had to stoop to enter. He 
had forgotten any other life, yet he 
was reading a rather new copy of 
the Readers Digest. He had built 
that shack on his own claim which he 
had held for years. He supported him- 
self by cutting a little wood. 

The days of stampedes are not over 
yet, in spite of scoffers. Lately plati- 
num strikes have been made in west- 
ern Alaska, and stampeders rushed 
there by airplane to stake out claims 
in the ever present hope of making a 
fortune. The coast is quite well settled 
and prospected and it has modern 
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cities; but the interior is still full ; 
possibilities for the hustler. The Ge 
News, Koyukuk, Chandakar and m 
other regions are nearly virgin eo 
try. One might hear of a stamped 
to those parts any day, and if th 
is, I hope I’m in on it. 
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